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tion in a philosophical and a poetical spirit, sees
clearly enough that nothing has been attempted
but analysis, and that the mystery which surrounds
us is only thrust a little further off, while the
darkness is as impenetrable and profound as ever.
All that we have learnt is how natural law works ;
we have not come near to learning why it works
as it does. All we have really acquired is a
knowledge that the audacious and unsatisfactory
theories, such, for instance, as the old-fashioned
scheme of redemption, by which men have
attempted with a pathetic hopefulness to justify
the ways of God to man, are, and are bound to
be, despairingly incomplete. The danger of the
scientific spirit is not that it is too agnostic, but
that it is not agnostic enough: it professes to
account for everything when it only has a very
few of the data in its grasp. The materialistic
philosophy tends to be a tyranny which menaces
liberty of thought. Every one has a right to
deduce what theory he can from his own experi-
ence. The one thing that we have no sort of
right to do is to enforce that theory upon people
whose experience does not confirm it. We may
invite them to act upon our assumptions; but we
must not blame them if they end by considering
them to be baseless. I was talking the other day
to an ardent Roman Catholic, who described by a
parable the light in which he viewed the authority
of the Church, He said that it was as if he were